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. a matter of course, but : as one about which, on the 
THE GENTLE READER. contrary, there existed no little suspicion: he is 
Wavixe written a good deal for the general public | regarded with an eye not so much of respect as of a 
without receiving any acknowledgment from that | certain affectionate watchfulness, and his supposed 
particular member of it, the Gentle Reader, I, for | scruples are combated with a sort of tender authority, 
one, am not going to flatter him any longer. It is | as though the author were his father-in-law, and an 
my private belief that he never purchased a book in archbishop. In battle-scenes, again, and stirring inci- 
his life. I doubt whether he ever even went so far as dents of that kind, this slave of literature is commonly 
to subscribe to a library. I believe him to be a sort | carried to a slight acclivity, commanding not only a 
of person who borrows volumes from the book-shelves | good general view of what is going forward, but—to 
of his friends, and writes in pencil his idiotic remarks | judge by what he is made to see—a very particular 
upon the margins of them. It is exceedingly improb- | one also; and I have even known the Gentle Reader, 
able, if he does buy books, that he ever bought any | upon one occasion, to have been shamefully inveigled 
of mine, because, in plain truth, the Gentle Reader is | into a tree, under promise of becoming spectator of a 
unavoidably a fool. Otherwise, would authors, who | deadly combat, only to be compelled to listen to some 
are conscious of having been insufferably stupid and | heroic verses of the seducer, who, taking advantage 
prosy, or of being about to become so in their next | of the poor fellow’s stationary position, inflicted a 
chapter, so unanimously appeal to his good-nature | good three dozen. Nobody but a very weak-minded 
and foolish forbearance? ‘They take such liberties | person, indeed, would suffer himself to be treated in 
with him, and place him in such positions as would | this manner more than once, whereas there is no 
be resented by any person of proper sense and feeling. | more cessation than limit to the persecution of the 
When a love-scene is about to be described at any | Gentle Reader. That he is put upon thus remorse- 
intolerable length, the Gentle Reader is commonly | lessly, and attacked with this impunity, that every 
lugged in as a third party, and made a confidant of, | scribbler hails him as his friend, and leads him 
whether he will or no, by the two silly young folks. | through all the stupidest scenes by the button-hole, 
It is, first of all, fawningly insinuated that he, the | is, no doubt, because of his gentleness. The Gentle 
Gentle Reader, knows all about it, being, as he is, so | Reader is unable to say no, or bo to a goose-quill. 
fascinating an individual, and having been the object | No author dares to treat the Reader—pure and simple 
of adoration of so many hearts; and then the whole | —in any such way. On the contrary, his connection 
tedious matter is laid before him in all its turtle-dove | with that gentleman is wholly of a business character, 
monotony, while the melancholy details are dwelt upon | and no obligation is supposed to be upon either side, 
with a sentimental distinctness, to which impropriety | The Courteous Reader, even, is not so great a ninny 
itself would be almost preferable. as the subject of this paper, and is addressed, with hat 
In descriptions of scenery especially, this patron of | in hand, indeed, but yet as a reasonably ill-tempered 
the novelists has to go through a very great deal for | individual with whem absurd liberties are not to be 
their sweet sakes; he has to accompany them, if he | taken. Our Fair Readers—who are always in the 
will be so good, to inaccessible heights, where the | plural, and, I think, supposed to be the sharers of an 
foot of man has never before trodden, and where the | eternal friendship which has lasted thirteen weeks at 
shriek of the goshawk, or other bird unknown except | a boarding-school, and who lean over the same pages 
to ornithologists, alone is heard; or he has to wander | with arms round each other's necks, and in mutual 
among hanging woodlands, hand in hand with the | tears—are trified with somewhat, and not set at a very 
writer, until he is deposited upon a dampish bank, by | high intellectual estimate ; but still they have not that 
the side of a stream, whose course is presently com- | catholicism of character which admits of their being 
pared, at prodigious length, to the life of man. When | so continuously ill-treated as the Gentle Reader. The 
the novelist, indeed, is inclined to moralise, the Gentle | Dear Reader is only apostrophised by female writers, 
Reader is apostrophised as though he were Lord| who endeavour by that unjustifiable emollient to 
Bacon, or Dr Paley, and made accessory to the most | blind the judgment and enlist the affections on 
uninteresting and illogical sentiments of the author’s, | their side. 
respecting being and human responsibility. If religion| The General Reader is at the head of a totally 
be the subject, the Genfle Reader is made a party to | different class. He is, in the author’s eyes, the ring- 
the strangest ‘views,’ and that sometimes by no| leader of the unappreciating and illiterate mob; of 
means in the pleasantest manner; his opinions being | that faction—-and it is sometimes considerable—which 
taken to be identical with those of the writer, not as | is sure to decline to read, and far more to buy, his 
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book. When a chapter is about to be devoted to 
a subject which the writer does not quite understand, 
or is about to be filled with got-up and unnecessary 
teclinical expressions, the General Reader is warned 
off in the opening sentences, as by a trespass-board. 
He is recommended, in a foot-note, to buy another 
work of the author’s, written in a more popular style, 
and not to read any more of that which he has in his 
hand, because he won’t understand it. The Intelligent 
Reader, and the like, are, at the same time, flatteringly 
beckoned on, it is true; but everybody knows pretty 
well what is coming, and skips the chapter. This 
notice to the General Reader is the first open declara- 
tion of that contempt which the author secretly enter- 
tains for many even of his own clients. A sneering 
reference to the Casual Reader speedily follows. The 
Casual Reader will not peruse, and will not understand 
if he does peruse; will not be entertained, and if he 
is entertained where no entertainment is meant, 
ought to be ashamed of himself; will fail to mark, or, 
having marked, will not be able to carry it in his 
mind to the place where it will be useful to him; will 
skim too hastily—in fact, the Casual Reader is peri- 
purastically informed that he had better shut up the 
book, go home, and get to bed. Having thus lashed 
himself into fury, and the worst passions of his pro- 
fessional nature being fully aroused, the author 
throws aside the last rag of courtesy, and falls tooth- 
and-nail and steel-pen upon the Vapid and Irreflective 
Reader himself. He has been waiting for him for 
some considerable time. The bonds of sympathy 
between the writer and the public have been long 
gradually loosening, and are now utterly dissolved. 
Scarcely anybody is ignorant that, under the name of 
the Vapid and Irreflective Reader, the author is, in 
reality, anathematising everybody. Upon that unfor- 
tunate subject he avenger himself, with a hideous 
malice, for the servile adulation which he has lavished, 
in other places, upon the Gentle Reader, and others of 
that kidney. The slave, as generally happens, is now 
become the tyrant. Growiug duller and duller in the 
matter of the work he is composing —and what 
is’ more, being well aware of it himself—he waxes 
fierce and more intolerant against that increasing 
majority of the reading public who are unlikely to 
read him. The only person, indeed, who can be 
compared to the Vapid and Irreflective Reader as a 
type of all that is base and foolish, is that equally 
denunciated individual, the Sinner, who is the target 
of the divines. In the latter case, by some fortunate 
arrangement of our ideas, we rarely associate the 
object of so much invective with ourselves; but, in 
the former, we cannot fail to recognise some of our 
own familiar lineaments. Still, there is in this an 
honest outspeaking and an acknowledged misunder- 
standing between the author and his unappreciators, 
which is to me infinitely preferable to that hypo- 
critical deference he pays to the Gentle Reader. Any 
allusion to him—and, indeed, to any Reader—only 
helps to destroy what little reality the writer may 
have had the good-furtune to invest his scenes with, 


and to break that web of fancy which, Apollo knows, 
it is hard enough for him to weave. Moreover, 
as I have said—and this consideration has much 
weight with me—there is little or nothing to be got | 
out of the Gentle Reader. The very mention of him, 
indeed, is a literary toadyism ; from the practice of 
which, as of all other toadyisms, no true benefit can | 
be ever possibly derived. Therefore, though my 
brethren of the pen may tremble at my audacity, 
and the unaccustomed public knit its indignant 


brows, I hereby declare that I do not care three 
halfpence—the absurdly ridiculous price of this 
superlative periodical—whether this paper of mine 
shall please the Gentle Reader or not. 


‘THE GARDEN OF FLOWERS’ 
Tne eager craving after knowledge evinced by all 
classes of the community, has, in these latter days 
of the world’s history, summoned into existence an 
immense number of books treating of every science 
and art, from astronomy to angling, in what is gener- 
ally termed a popular manner. A popular work on 
science, however, is not the one thing new under the 
sun. A certain Antonio Torquemada wrote and 
published a book of this description in Spain, as far 
back as the middle of the sixteenth century ; and it 
achieved a very widely extended popularity for itself. 
It was translated into nearly, if not quite, all of the 
European languages; bibliographers reckon its edi- 
tions by hundreds. Nor need we be surprised at the 
general favour in which it was held. To an attractive 
title, The Garden of Flowers, it added about six 
hundred of the most marvellous stories, selected from 
the various authors then considered the standards of 
scientific knowledge. These metaphorical flowers of 
the garden of science are pleasingly and appropriately 
introduced to the reader as the conversation of three 
friends—Antonio, Bernardo, and Ludovico—in a real 
garden decorated With natural flowers. In most 
instances, each speaker, as he adds his flower or story 
to the collection, assigns his authority, saying—‘ as 
Pliny hath it,’ ‘as it is written in Solinus,’ ‘as it may 
be seen in Giaus Magnus,’ and so forth; the fathers 
of the Church, too, are frequently quoted in a similar 
fashion, and the whole forms a very remarkable reflex 
of the state of general and natural science at the 
period in which it was compiled. 

Like the progress of an explorer of a new country, 
the world’s advance in knowledge can only be 
correctly estimated by looking back to the landmarks 
left on the ground already passed over. Than the 
Garden of Flowers, we could not have a better land- 
mark for this purpose. It was long the companion of 
the grave and learned, and was dedicated to a ripe 
scholar, Sarmento de Soto Mayor, bishop of Astorgas, 
rejoicing in as many other names, designations, and 
titles as none other than a Spaniard could possibly 
possess. Let us then, hand-in-hand, friendly reader, 
enter this antique garden, and discover what was the 
general knowledge among men of learning about three 
hundred years ago. 

The three friends, having met in the garden, sit 
down, under the shade of a tuft of trees, on the bank 
of a river; and soothed with the pleasing sound of the 
clear stream and murmuring of the green leaves, 
contemplate the flowers—‘so diverse in form, so 
dainty in colour, as if nature had used her extreme 
industry to shape, paint, and enamel them.’ This 
naturally leads the conversation to the works of 
nature in general, which forms the first day’s dis- 
course or chapter, entitled, ‘Many things worthy of 
admiration, which nature hath wrought, and daily 
worketh in men, contrary to her common and ordin- 
ary course of operation.’ Here we read of whole 
nations having heads like dogs,.and feet like oxen; of 


| a tribe of one-footed people, and of several varieties 


of tailed men—some having tails like those of 
peacocks; others whose vertebral terminations re- 
sembled those of horses; while a third had thick 
bushy tails like foxes. Indeed, tliere could be no 
doubt about the latter, for Bernardo speaks of a race 
of fox-tailed men that then existed in Spain. Their 
ancestors had offended a certain St Torobius, who 
thus punished them in secula seculorum. It may not 
be generally known that a similar story is still told of 
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a district in England. St Augustine is said, by our 
old monkish chroniclers, to have endowed the people 
of a part of Kent with tails like fishes, because they 
preferred fishing to listening to his sermons. But 
though the story is still alluded to as a vulgar 
reproach, we must say to the reader, in the quaint 
words of our author, ‘you commit no deadly sin 
though you believe it not.’ 

After a long discourse about Amazons, the three 
friends speak of ‘a fierce people and of great courage, 
though only three spans in length,’ called pigmies. 
*They inhabit the utter part of India, toward the 
east, near the rising of the river Ganges, where, at 
such times as it is in other places winter, the cranes 
come to lay their eggs, and to bring up their young 
ones, about the river-sides; whose coming, 80 soon as 
the pigmies perceive—because they are so, little, that 
the cranes regard them not, but do them much hurt, 
as well in their persons as in eating up their victuals 
and spoiling their fruits—they join themselves in 
great numbers to break their eggs. And to prepare 
themselves to this terrible fight, they mount upon 
goats and rams, and in very goodly equipage, go 
forward to destroy this multiplication of cranes, as to 
a most dangerous and bloody enterprise.’ 

Of the existence of the pigmies, the friends have no 
manner of doubt. They tell us that the Tyrians, 
whose commerce led them to the extreme ends of the 
earth, retained numbers of these valiant little people 
as mercenary soldiers; that, in short, the pigmies are 
no other than the Gammadins, wko hanged their 
shields upon the towers of Tyre, as we may read in 
the twenty-seventh chapter of the book of Ezekiel. 
And we must ourselves add, that the belief in a 
nation of pigmies prevailed to a comparatively late 
period. Few of the old museums were without the 
skeleton or embalmed body of a pigmy; and it was 
no earlier than the last century, when Dr Tyson, in 
an elaborate anatomical work, first proved that all 
those embalmed bodies and skeletons were the 
remains of monkeys. 

From the dwarf to the giant is no more distant a 
step, than from the ridiculous to the sublime. One 
Bocacius, who saw it himself, is given as the authority 
for the following story: ‘Near Trapani, in Sicily, 
certain labourers, digging for chalk under the foot of 
a hill, discovered a cave of great wideness. Entering 
into the which, with light, they found sitting in the 
midst thereof a man of such monstrous hugeness, 
that, astonished therewith, they fled to the village, 
reporting what they had seen; then, gathering 
together in greater number, with torches and wea- 
pons, they returned to the cave, where they found 
the giant, whose like was never heard of before. 
In his left hand he held a mighty staff, so great and 
thick as a great mast of a ship. Seeing that he 
stirred not, they took a good heart and drew near 
him; but they had no sooner laid their hands upon 
him, than he fell to ashes, the bones only remaining— 
so monstrous, that the very skull of his head could 
hold in it a bushel of wheat. His whole skeleton being 
measured, was found to be 140 cubits in length.’ 

To arrive at such a size, the man must have lived 
avery long time; so we are next treated with accounts 
of persons, who had lived from 200 up to 500 years. 
Centaurs, mermen, and merwomen, next furnish 
subjects for the most ridiculous stories. We are 
told that a family, appropriately termed Marins, then 
lived in Spain, who were the descendants of a mer- 
man. These Marins were webfooted and scaly. 
They lived principally on raw fish, which they caught 
with their hands while swimming in their great- 
grandfather’s native element, being, as may readily 
be granted, the expertest of swimmers. 

A fountain in the garden suggests the topic of the 
second day’s conversation—‘ On the proportions and 


virtues of springs, rivers, and lakes.’ We have little, 
however, about the objects specified, springs and 
rivers leading the conversation to the four great 
rivers mentioned in Scripture as surrounding the 
garden of Eden; and nearly the whole chapter is 
taken up with a discussion respecting the exact site 
of the terrestrial paradise. ‘This, though a favourite 
subject of discussion at the period, forms a terribly 
dry one now ; so we shall pass on to the next day. 

The third day's conversation turns upon ‘ fancies, 
visions, spirits, enchanters, charmers, witches, and 
hags.’ After adeal of curious matter, the friends come 
to a conclusion, as contrary to that of Aristotle and 
the ancients, as it is to the ideas of the modern gliost- 
believers and spirit-rappers—namely, that all appari- 
tions proceed from the devils alone. We are told that 
there are six degrees of those very numerous and 
troublesome gentry. The first, in the upper regions of 
the air, attends to thunder, lightning, hail, and snow; 
the second, in the lower part of the atmosphere, causes 
heavy rains, blights, frosts, storms, and whirlwinds ; 
the third, on earth, has quite enough, indeed too 
much, to do with the affairs of man; the fourth, in 
the waters, presides over inundations and shipwrecks ; 
the fifth, in the upper strata of the earth, occasions 
earthquakes, and accidents in mines and wells; the 
sixth, still lower down, is actively employed in the 
place unmentionable to ears polite. Among all these, 
there are well-defined gradations of rank, from the 
‘arch-enemy’ Satan himself, down to the lowest stoke. 

We here learn how it was that witches and wizards 
were generally deserted, in their utmost need, by the 
fiends with whom they had formed engagements. In 
their ignorance, they had made contracts with low, 
vulgar demons, that had neither power to fulfil, nor 
sufficient honourable feeling to carry out, their engage- 
ments. In all cases, however, when the bargain was 
made with a demon of rank, the terms were most 
honourably fulfilled, though the extreme penalty o7 
the bond was always exacted. Indeed, some necro- 
mancers of superlative cunning and audacity, managed 
to cheat the demons—‘turn a corner jinkin’,’ as 
Burns says; but of such highly presumptuous and 
dangerous experiments, the less said the better. 
Necromancers who wished to possess a private 
demoniacal attendant of their own always at hand, 
could have one confined in a ring, button, box, phial, 
or other small portable article; but, as a high-caste 
demon would not submit to such confinement, and a 
low-caste one could not be depended upon, it was 
usual in such transactions to secure the services of 
a low-class fiend, at the same time taking a bond for 
their due fulfilment, from one of the upper ten thousand 
in devildom. The best thing, however, that a magician 
could have a devil confined in was a horse. He could 
then make journeys of incredible distance in the 
shortest periods, and always find profitable employ- 
ment for the imprisoned fiend; an object sometimes 
of very great consequence. 

Of planetary influence, we are told a curious story, 
to the following effect: Abel, the son of Adam, fore- 
seeing the deluge, and naturally anxious that the 
recondite secrets, so dearly purchased by eating the 
fruit of the tree of knowledge, should not be lost to 
mankind, wrote a book on the virtues and properties 
of the planets, and enclosed it in the centre of a large 
stone. Long after the great cataclysm, Hermes 
Trismegistus found the stone, opened it, and took 
out the book, by the contents of which he profited 
most wonderfully. This antediluvian book subse- 
quently fell into the hands of St Thomas, who, in 
turn, managed to perform many great and admirable 
feats by its assistance. On one occasion, the saint, 
while sojourning in a certain city, being seized by a 
severe sickness, was much annoyed by the noise of 
horses and carts traversing the narrow street in which 
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he dwelt. So he prepared two images, according to 
a prescription made and provided in Abel’s ancient 
book aforesaid, and having burned one of them at 
each end of the street, no horse or other beast of 
draught or burthen could ever after pass the spots 
where those images were interred. He also made 
another image, from directions in the same book, and 
threw it into a fountain; and the effect of this won- 
derful image was such, that every pitcher touched by 
the waters of that fountain immediately fell to pieces. 
This certainly seems to have been a very mischievous 
trick, even though perpetrated by a saint; and it also 
savours of a tampering with forbidden arts. But 
our author sets us right on the latter score. Using 
the influence of the planets, he tells us, is so very 
lawful, that nothing can be said against it; but the 
other kind of necromancy, used and practised through 
the help and favour of the devil, is a very different 
affair indeed. 

There is nothing novel in the ghost stories in this 
chapter; they are of the regular stereotyped kind, 
long and still known over all the world, though here 
localised by assuming a Spanish character. And as 
we are given to understand that those appearances 
were not disembodied spirits, but merely illusions 
caused by devils, the accounts of them lose that cold 
charnel-house-like connection with death, the grave, 
and our own humanity in its future form, which 
constitutes the great charm and interest of what we 
may term a legitimate ghost story. 

Many supposed apparitions, however, were merely 
natural events, to which men, in their superstitious 
fears, attributed a spiritual character. As an instance 
of such, we are told of an occurrence that took place 
at Benevento, the very town where the garden-scene 
is laid. An industrious matron, having risen before 


state of the poor wretch, deterred them from attempt- 
ing to render him any assistance. On going to their 
mid-day meal, however, they found that a viper had 
crept into and been drowned in their wine-jar. Wine 
thus rendered so deadly poisonous they could not 
drink; but thinking it a pity that it should be 
wasted, they concluded to give it to the leper, and 
thus charitably put him out of his exceeding misery 
at once. Accordingly, they did so; but, to their 
great surprise, instead of dying instantaneously, as 
they had expected, the leper became rather jolly 
than otherwise. In short, the mowers, instead of 
being philanthropic poisoners, as they thought, were 
a sort of pre-Hahnnemanite homeopathists ; for the 
venom of the viper counteracted the virulence of the 
leprosy, and the man was not killed, but cured. 
‘So,’ continues Antonio, ‘as all herbs, beasts, and 
stones contain good and profitable virtues, we should 
not attribute to the stars- the misfortunes that befall 
us, but rather to our own ignorance, which debars us 
from properly administering to our health and happi- 
ness. Concluding, therefore, I say, that pestilential 
and infectious diseases are not caused by the stars, 
but by matters of the earth itself infecting the air— 
as dead carrions, corrupted carcasses, sinks, standing 
and putrid water, and many other filthy things.’ The 
belief in the influence of the stars has long since 
passed away, but there are many still among us who 
might glean sound useful information from the above 
ssage. 

The fifth and sixth chapters treat ‘of the septen- 
trional regions, and many things pleasant and 
worthy to ‘be known.’ In other regions, we are 
told that the sea is the mother of mysteries, but 
in the septentrional or northern, it is the mother of 
monsters. One fish, indeed, the head of which was 


day one morning, to finish some pressing houseliold | sent by the Primate of Norway to Pope Leo X., was 
work, sent her servant to light a candle at a lamp | called the monster: it had no other name, and well 
that was always kept burning in a neighbouring | deserved to be so termed. According to Antonio's 
church. The sleepy girl, slightly dressed in white | description, ‘ its length is commonly about fifty cubits, 
night-clothes, losing her way, wandered over half the | which is but little in comparison with the greatness 
town, before she reached the church; and then, too | and deformity of its proportions and members. Its 
stupid to give any explanation, frightened a silly | head is as great as half its body, and round about 
sexton before she returned to her mistress’s house | full of horns, longer than those of an ox. It has 
with the burning candle. But, in the meantime, the | only one eye, a cubit in length and a cubit in 
mistress herself, not choosing to wait in the dark, set | breadth, which by night glittereth in such sort, that 
off for the church, and also returned with a lighted | afar off it resembleth a huge flame of fire. Its teeth 
candle in her hand. Now, it happened that a sick | are great and sharp; its body full of hairs, resembling 
neighbour saw the two women, and his mind being the wing-feathers of a goose; and its colour is as 
weakened by disease, magnified their number to a_ black as any jet in the world may be.’ 

considerable extent. The sexton partly corroborated Then Bernardo, not to be outdone, gives the fol- 
the sick man; and as the story travelled, the number | lowing account of another odd fish that was caught 


multiplied till the middle of the day, when it was | in 1517, in a river of Germany. ‘Its head was like 


currently reported and believed that a penitential 


unto that of a wild boar, with two great tusks 


procession of two thousand ghosts carrying lighted | shooting about four spans out of its mouth. It had 
tapers had passed through the town during the pre- | four great feet, like to those with which you see 
vious night. For, says Ludovico, who tells the story, | dragons usually painted; and besides the two eyes 
‘let but one such matter as this come amongst the | in its head, it had two others in its sides, and one in 
common people, and it will grow so, from mouth to | its belly; and on the ridge of its neck certain long 
mouth, that at last of a mite they will make an | bristles, as strong and hard as though they had been 


elephant.’ 


‘The fourth day’s discourse, suggested by the | 


arrangement of the flowers in the garden, is upon 
‘chance, fortune, destiny, luck, felicity, and happiness 
—what they signify, the difference between them, 


iron or steel. This monster was carried to Antwerp, 
and there live many who will witness to have seen 
the same.’ 

Among a number of wonderful fishes, we may 
only mention another, found in the rivers of Sweden. 


and many other learned and curious points ;’ and | Its name is trevis; it is black in winter, and white in 
forms a very interesting chapter, far in advance of | summer. ‘Its marvellous property is such, that, 
the age in which it was written. Astrology, and the | binding it fast with a cord, and letting it down to 
supposed influence of the stars, at man’s birth, on his | the bottom of the river, if there be any gold on the 
future destiny, are treated as ridiculous absurdities; | sands thereof, the same cleaveth fast to its skin, 
while ignorance and misconduct are shewn to be the | which, how great soever the pieces may be, fall not 
principal causes of human misfortuncs and miseries. | off from it till they be taken off; so that some per- 
Here Antonio tells a story of some mowers, who; sons in that country use no other occupation to 
found, in a meadow they were cutting, a miserable | earn their living than this.’ 

leper that had crawled thither to dic. The contagious Coming to our own shores, Antonio says: ‘There 
nature of the disease, and the hideously disgusting | is a town in Scotland, the benefit arising to which, 
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from an abundance of ducks, is so great and wonder- 
ful that I cannot pass it over. ‘There is, near this 
town, a mighty great and craggy rock, to which, at 
breeding-time, these fowls come flocking in such 
quantities, that they resemble immense dark clouds 
rather than anything else. The first two or three 
days they hover aloof, flying up and down about the 
rock ; during which time, the people of the town stir 
not out of their doors, for fear of frightening them. 
The ducks, seeing all things silent and still, settle 
themselves boldly, and fill the rock with nests. Their 
sight is so sharp and piercing that, while fluttering 
over the sea which beateth on the same rock, they 
see the fish through the water, which—incontinently 
plunging themselves into the same—they snap up 
with such facility, that it is scarcely to be believed 
but by him who hath seen it. Then the towns-people, 
knowing the ways and passages, get up into this 
rock, and not only sustain themselves by the fish 
which they find in the nests, but maintain a great 
traffic by selling them in other towns. When they 
perceive that the young birds are ready to fly, the 
people—in order to enjoy the benefit of the fish the 
longer—pluck their wings, detaining them in the 
nests many days, and at last take and eat them, their 
flesh being very tender and of good smack. These 
dacks are never seen in that region but at such time 
as they breed, and though the people kill numbers of 
them, yet they never fail to come as many as the 
rock can hold.’ The generality of wonderful stories 
are founded on some slight substratum of truth; 
through the foregoing cloud of exaggeration, our 
clearer eyes can readily perceive the Bass Rock and 
its feathered tenantry of gannets. 

The sixth and last day’s conversation was held in 
an arbour of sweetly-scented jessamine, where, in the 
intervals of speaking, the ears of our three ancient 
friends were regaled with the sweet and delectable song 
of nightingales, which, in their opinion, far excelled 
the curious forced harmony of musicians. As we 
must part with them, we surely cannot leave them 
in a more pleasant place; and so, at once, we shall 
say farewell to The Garden of Flowers. 


A RIDE ACROSS SARDINIA. 


Assumine, dear reader, that you are not tired of 
Sardinia, or out of conceit with those dear wild 
creatures who inhabit it, I propose to take you across 
the island to Cagliara. You go by rough paths, over 
lofty mountains, attended by a guide who is quite a 
character. He carries a long rifle, and wears a 
slouched hat; is acquainted with everything and 
everybody; he is an intimate friend of the terrible 
bandit, whose stronghold you have to cross; he is 
on most affectionate terms with the padres of the 
different villages; and to know the village priest, is 
to know everybody. Well, you must trust yourself 
—horse and limb, money and all—to him for the 
next few days or weeks, and he will not fail you; 
he may just courteously cheat you out of a stray 
scudo or two, in the way of business—first, because 
you are an Englishman, and, of course, supposed 
to have mines of wealth; and, next, because you 
are a heretic—so the saints would only smiie on the 
fault. Beyond this, he will do nothing to harm you: 
on the contrary, at each village, as he passes along, he 
wiil spread your name and fame before you, so that 
there will be a positive rush to catch a passing glimpse 
of the grand ‘ Milordo Inglese’—not that they have 
the smallest idea of what a Milordo Inglese really 
means—an ‘Inca of Peru’ would be quite as intelli- 
gible to them. Meanwhile, there is at this season— 
end of May or beginning of June—a lovely sky, a 
country teeming with a varied and most abundant 
vegetation, not perhaps highly cultivated, but tilled 


in a simple and primitive manner. The vineyards 
are especially luxuriant—no wonder that the wines 
of the island are so superior to those of Italy—the 
olive-grounds extensive and productive; and then 
the orange-groves—you realise the garden of the 
Hesperides at Millis, and positively ride for miles 
through an orange-grove. But we are travelling too 
fast: we must halt long enough before getting to 
Millis; and how pleasant it is to watch the unpacking 
of those huge bisacce: a piece of roast wild boar— 
excellent !—birds boiled and rolled in myrtle-leaves— 
Umph! you say. Ah, they don’t look so well as they 
taste! Very white bread, and very red wine—green 
myrtle-branches for dishes and plates, and cut myrtle- 
twigs for forks—a hunting-knife to carve with. But 
the sun is very hot, and you can take a siesta under 
these lovely trees—on that sweet bank of wild-flowers, 
without any fear of cold, cramp, or rheumatism. And 
what wild villages you pass through—some smiling, 
cheerful, healthy ; others squalid, dirty. Alas, alas; 
and here, in these low, ill-drained situations, will 
presently come the dreaded intemperio, the scourge of 
this beautiful land. ‘The season is early yet; you 
will, I hope, escape it; but see how your guide 
muffles up his head at sunset in the hood of his 
rugged cabanedda, surmounting the whole with a red 
cotton pocket-handkerchief. He has had it once, and 
dreads it. You laugh at his precautions. Take care! 
And now you wonder where you will halt at night, 
for locandas there are few. You need have no care 
for this in hospitable, kindly Sardinia, only you must 
not always carry your ideas of fastidious refinement 
with you; they will occasionally cause you trouble 
and vexation of spirit. 

The kindly dwelling of a coltivatore or a village 
priest, with its simple and unpretending appliances, 
will be ever ready to welcome you; and what an 
amusing compound of extreme goodness, ignorance, 
and superstition is this same village priest. Like his 
native molenta, how carefully does he revolve in his 
little orbit of daily duties, doling out his kindnesses ; 
ay, and his charities and hospitalities also, on the 
miserable pittance assigned him for the cure of souls. 
He will give you a marvellously good supper, good 
wine, and perhaps a good joke too, for they are not 
ascetics; but then, after supper comes bed, and with 
beds in Sardinia come fleas also—not in pairs, dear 
reader, not even in small social parties—alas, no; 
these sanguinary little monsters, form themselves 
into heavy brigades, and make the attack en masse. 

But you have a letter of introduction to the 
Seigneur of ; your guide has been long des- 
canting on the grandeur of his house at Sassari, 
and also of his campaqna, which you are now rapidly 
approaching. You have for many hours been within 
his feudal domain. 

You, somehow, can connect feudalism only with the 
middle ages; but here, in this far-off, antiquated, out- 
of-the-way land, you are in the very midst of it. 
The impression on your mind, drawn from the vivid 
picturing of the old priest last night, and of the guide 
all the morning, falis sadly short, as you behold the 
large tumble-down, queer-looking building, which for 
some centuries has from time to time received within 
its walls the successive representatives of the F——- 
family during the hot summer months. You have a 
recent and very vivid recollection of fine English 
country-seats, and pretty country villas in England, 
with their smooth lawns, and all their elegant acces- 
sories, and are not prepared for such a combination of 
power, pride, and plainness. We must go first into 
the court—see the rough sheds for still rougher 
implements of tillage; the unsophisticated stable, 
tolerably furnished with snorting and kicking little 
horses; and the noble-looking, pale-brown, large-eyed, 
large-horned bullocks, which drew hither the cart 
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containing the signora, the young ladies, and their 
female attendants, but three days ago. There, under 
yonder shed, is the ne plus ultra of antique and | 
clumsy contrivances, in which they were dragged— | 
one can hardly say drawn—over stones as large as | 
your head, jolting, creaking, and tumbling; and sadly | 
bruised they would have been, but for the family | 
supply of wool-bedding which wedged them softly and 
tightly in. 

But the guide has announced you with every | 
flourishing title his inventive brain could suggest; it 
is in vain that your English taste for truth rebels; he | 
has you at his mercy, and you have no chance of con- | 
vincing him that you are not the Lord Chancellor, or | 
her Majesty’s prime-minister, travelling incog. on her 
Majesty’s private service. | 

Forth come a troop of clamorous dogs, and another | 
troop of equally clamorous domestics, the very anti- | 
podes of our solemn and decorous Johns and Sarahs; | 
and there, somewhere in the midst, stands the seigneur 
himself, hat in hand. He has a kind and courtly look; 
one may read his Spanish descent in every line of his 
high-bred features. ‘There is pride, too; but not of 
that quality which degenerates into insufferable inso- 
lence. No; he estimates himself somewhat highly, 
perhaps ; but in doing so, he has no desire to depre- 
ciate you. He is gelighted to receive you, and he tells 
you so—your advent is an immense relief to the 
monotony of his country-life. 

I may just whisper in your ear, en passant, that he 
has very few resources—the idea of reading has not 
struck him particularly ; he has practised it but little 
since he left the Jesuit’s College at Cagliara; he 
delights in the wild-boar hunt, and takes great 
interest in the success of his vineyards and olive- 
grounds, from the produce of which, and the mulct 
exacted from his feuars, his income is principally 
derived. Well, the seigneur triumphantly ushers you 
into his ancestral casa di campagna. There are many 
apartments, furnished with extreme simplicity. It is 
plain, the villeggiatura is a sort of encampment. The 
seigneur gives some orders to the domestic throng 
who buzz and clatter about him ; some macaroni and 
tomatos are drawn forth from an ancient-looking 
walnut-wood armadio in the principal sa/a, and, after 
much chattering and gesticulating, hauled away to be 
cooked. Meanwhile, you are courteously offered some 
fruit and wine, by way of temporary refreshment; after 
which you stroll out to look after your good little 
horse, in whose well-being you feel by this time 
intensely interested—his sure-footed sagacity having 
spared you many a terrible fall—and you begin to 
regard him as a thinking and reasoning being. After 
many mutual caresses, you take your leave of him to 
lounge round the campagna, which you find a perfect 
labyrinth of orange, lemon, and mulberry trees, 
though with open spots here and there adorned with 
a few flowers, wildly scattered, and but carelessly 
tended. Your English notions of smooth lawns and | 
gay parterres vividly suggest themselves ; you wonder 
that something of the kind has not been thought of 
here, where nature is so bountiful; you wonder, too, 
whether the pretty, dark-eyed, sylph-like damigella, of | 
whom you accidentally caught a glimpse at an upper 
balcony, does not love flowers; and, if so, why she | 
does not amuse herself by tending the graceful things | 
she so much resembles. 

And now you are rather anxious perhaps to stray | 
beneath that magic balcony, for you fancy you heard 
the lovely arietta in Anna Bolena— 


Al dolce quidami, 
Castel natio, | 
Ai verdi platani, 

Al queto rio, &c., | 


in the softest and fullest of female voices. | 


But here comes the mirchese again, bringing along 
with him a priest, a certain Padre Benedetto, to whom 
you have no particular care to be introduced. ‘The 
priest, like many other Sard priests, has large broad 
features, high cheek-bones, round bead-like black 
eyes, and peculiarly dark unctuous complexion: he 
takes snuff prodigiously, uses a red cotton handker- 
chief—makes you a bow and a compliment at every 
third word. You consider him decidedly a bore, and 
his loquacity is becoming intolerably irksome, as 
you wish to hear the remainder of the lovely arietta, 
now in full progress—you, in self-defence, make bows 
and interjections in return, still straining your ears to 
catch the dulcet sounds ; and just at 


Cota dimentico, 
De corsi affanni, 


there comes an official, the maggior duomo; he 
makes bows more profound than the padre, and in 
flourishing terms, and with many allusions to your 
signoria illustrissima, announces dinner. Dinner—it 
has an imposing sound, it is an era in the day, 
especially in the travelling day—it is the rest for man 
and horse during the noontide heat. Let us see what 
the marchese has for dinner. The table is laid in 
approved style: there is a tower of luscious fruit in 
the centre; little appetite-exciting condiments at the 
corners, such as anchovies, hot pickles, dried sausages, 
&e. These are barely touched, for here comes the 
minestra with its grated cheese—not soup, dear 
reader, good or bad as you are accustomed to 
meet with it—for minestra is broth flavoured with 
grated cheese, and slightly thickened with vermicelli. 
And now come a host of dishes, all different in taste, 
but all composed of one kind of meat. 

This, you would never have discovered, had it not 
been for the over-anxiety of your host, who laments 
in fervid tones the total absence of game, fish, and 
poultry; tells you that had he had the smallest hint 
of your visit, he would certainly have procured them; 
but he has not hunted since his arrival; and there is 
not a market within—I dare not say how many miles 
—not a shop: so he had no time—no opportunity. 

The secret, therefore, is, that out of the sleep killed 
for family use, some additional dishes have been 
concocted, much to the honour and glory of the 
marchese’s chef de cuisine, who, no doubt, is all this 
time secretly rejoicing at this opportunity of making 
a signal display of his culinary skill. And really— 
barring a rather generous expenditure in the matter 
of oil and garlic—you are very much of his opinion. 
Meanwhile, as the repast progresses, you become 
nervously curious as to the sounds in the house; you 
expect each time any of the huge doors are opened, to 
see the houri of the balcony; but she comes not, so 


, you give her up in silent despair. You are not aware 


that some fragments of old Spanish customs yet 
linger here, and that this is one: you will not see her 
here; you might probably see her at church when in 
the capital; or on the public walk, well attended by 


| a matronly duenna, or just possibly at the opera; but 


she is well watched and guarded: most likely, she is 
betrothed to some neighbouring marchese, and will 


| shortly be united to him without much consultation 


of her individual fancies. 
In the meanwhile—and as you are brooding over 


| your disappointment—on speeds the dinner. Some 


apricots, lightly fried in boiling oil, and dusted over 
with sugar, are really exquisite. You testify your 
approval, whereupon the domestic who is replenishing 
your plate is enchanted, and loudly commends your 
taste. You, accustomed to liveried automatons of 
the Jeames style, are perfectly thunderstruck at 
his audacity, but perceive that it is perfectly well 
received. And now the little tower of fruit is 
attacked; and very excellent coffee and cognac 
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supersede the wines, which were superlative. The padre, 
after a very elaborate application of the orange-wood 
stecche to his very unpolished teeth, has subsided into 
a quiet siesta, from which he will not awake for two 
good hours. The marchiese is hovering between polite- 
ness and intense drowsiness; he has strained his eyes 
three times to make you a suitable reply to an obser- 
vation; and at length—just as he tried to remark to 
you that he had heard at Terra Firma that England 
was a magnificent city—his words died away in a 
deep sonorous snore, to which, induced by example, 
you yourself at length willingly respond. So now, 
again, I say for the present, adduos. 


MORE BIRDS AS OBSERVED BY ME. 


In Peeblesshire, amongst the green rounded hills of | 
the south of Scotland, is the sweetly retifed pastoral | 
Vale of Manor, permeated by a little clear stream, in | 
which it was my delight in school-days to throw my | 
rod and line. I could tell every pool where a trout lay. | 
But I advert to the stream now with a design of saying | 


a little about the water-ouzel or water-crow, which | 
I was wont to observe while engaged in this, my 
favourite sport. It is a little bird, rather smaller 
than a mavis, black all over the body except its 
breast, which is white. It is easily made out by this 
contrast of colours. Sometimes it was met with 
perched upon a stone in the middle of the stream; 
sometimes on the gravel at the very edge; and often 
flying past, over the centre of the water. There 
were still two other retreats chosen by this bird—a 
hole in the bank, or one of the lowest branches of 
some alder-tree which grew over deep pools. 

On being disturbed by any one walking up the 
river-bank, the water-crow, on rising, as frequently 
flies down-stream past you, as away up-stream before | 
you. It is not a very shy bird, and, though I should | 
have been sorry to have killed ane, still I could not 
resist having many a shot with stones, as it went 
whirring over the water in its straight, rapid flight. 
I never hit one. If you take the trouble of watch- | 
ing the habits of this little bird, you will find the 
following remarks true: I have observed it care- 
fully before venturing to write about it, and of | 
course I know too, that others have written about | 
it long ago. 1. When standing on a stone in the 
middle of the water, it has a habit of nodding its 
head and threatening to be off many times, before it 
opens its wings to be gone; it even partly loses its 
balance when dip, dipping in this way, Seuss it 
always recovers itself again. 2. When standing thus, | 
it, for the most part, keeps its head towards you, and 
more frequently its side than its back. When started, 
it prefers making the turn in the air, to simply turn- | 
ing itself on the stone—that is to say, if it intends 
flying from you; but [ have as often observed it leave | 
the stone, dive under water for an instant, and then 
fly past you. If there are companions with you, the 
water-crow will often quit the course of the stream in 
its flight past; but when it has flown about a hun- 


dred yards, it resumes the water-course, and alights | 


soon: half a circle is often flown over in this way. 
Sometimes it will do this for a single person even. 
3. The water-crow feeds on aquatic insects, the spawn 
of salmon, &c.; and to get at this food, it dives usually 
in the streams, and propels itself under water by its 
wings and feet. This is a strange habit, and gave me 
much amusement, though it was only upon two occa- 
sions I was witness of the fact. It was looking after 
those small larve of the may-fly which are to be seen 
in great numbers cased all over with minute stones 
and shells. ‘These tiny creatures form the chief food of | 
the bird in May and June, and make capital bait for | 


trout as well. I once found a nest with three small 
white eggs under a casvade on the Pentland Hills. 
While I was standing by the fall, a water-crow burst 
through it from the inside, and flew fifty yards down 
the burn, where it alighted. I waded in and got 
under the water-fall, wliere I discovered the nest on 
a shelf of rock, with water dripping on it; the con- 
struction of the nest, however, was so ingenious, that 
though wet outside, the inside was quite dry, and the 
eggs warm. When I was putting on my shoes and 
stockings on the bank, the bird returned, and again 
darting through the torrent, reached its nest. I 
thought this shewed great courage. These are the 
only points regarding the water-crow worth noticing, 


| that I can remember. 


Of all the birds which help to add to one’s enjoy- 
ment of summer-time, the one I fancied most was the 
yellow-hammer, or, as we called it, the yellow-yorlin. 
This is a simple little bird, and has a song apt to be 
| unnoticed by many, but never by me. I may remark 
that I have recognised the seasons, spring and 
summer, not so much from their visible phenomena, 


| as from the songs of birds calling up the association. 


And summer was not summer for me, unless the 


yellow-yorlin churmed her simple roundelay from the 


green hedgerows. 

I have often thought that the seasons are ushered 
in to almost every one by some little favourite associ- 
ation. Thus, spring to you is perhaps not spring 
without violets, or primroses, or budding trees; for 


| me, the song of the lark, the mavis, the cuckoo—is 


spring. Flowers are your spring—birds are mine. 
The same with summer: you cannot think of that 
season—the word itself cannot be sounded, without 
your calling up something summer-like, such as green 
leaves or shady lanes. I see summer at any other 
time in the year, by thinking of the yellow-yorlin ; 
for the song of that bird has always had the feel of 
that warm season. 

If the weather is warm and genial, the song of 
this bird is sure to be in full measure. Its favourite 
position is on the top of some hedgerow, where it 


| appears very like a brownish-yellow ball of feathers. 


The notes begin suddenly and end in a prolonged 
cadence, something like the following words, familiar 
to many a school-boy : 


If the day happens to be chilly, the yellow-yorlin’s 
notes reach only as far as 


Vivace. 


A lit-tle bit of bread, but no-oh che-e-e-se, 


A little bit of bread, but no-oh ——— 


with a sudden break-off before coming to the cheese; 
and if she is not at all in singing mood, she is longer 
in the intervals, and then contents herself with 
simply 

A little bit of bread. 


_In cold weather, these notes are sung sharply and 


quickly, with a kind of shiver; but when enjoying 
the full meridian sun, she will sit on her favourite 
hedgetop for an hour at a time, sounding to her mate, 
as often as once or twice a minute, her plaintive 
calls for 


A little bit of bread, but no-oh cheeese. 


This fancy about the yellow-yorlin must have often 


| struck many a one; for though its sweet notes may 


be uttered in vain for many a passer-by, still I know 
there must be those who have felt the warm ditty 
strike home, like cheerful words from an old friend. 
Besides, it so often sits by the roadsides. 

I must just add that this little favourite’s petitions 
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for bread in summer-time so many times repeated 
then, were not forgotten when winter came round; for 
it always came in for a share of the crumbs scattered 
from the cottage-door. 


OCEOLA: 
A ROMANCE, 
CUAPTER XCIIL—DEVILS OR ANGELS? 


Was I enduring the torments of the future world ? 
Were those its fiends that grinned and gibbered 
around me? 

See! they scatter and fall back! Some one 
approaches, who can command them. Pluto himself? 
No, it is a woman. A woman here? it is Proserpine? 

If a woman, surely she will have mercy upon me? 

Vain hope! there is no mercy in hell. Oh, my 
brain! horror, horror! 

There are women—these are women—they look 
not fiends; no, they are angels. Would they were 
angels of mercy ! 

But they are. See! one interferes with the fire. 
With her foot, she dashes it back, scattering the 
fagots in furious haste. Who is she ? 

If I were alive, 1 should call her Haj-Ewa; but 
dead, it must be her spirit below. 

There is another; ha! another, younger and fairer. 
If they be angels, this must be the loveliest in heaven. 
It is the spirit of Maiimee! 

How comes she in this horrid place—among fiends ? 
It is not the abode for her: she had no crime that 
should send her here. ° * * 

Where am I? Have I been dreaming? I was on 
fire just now—only my brain it was that was 
burning ; my body was cold enough. Where am I? 

Who are you that stand over me, pouring coolness 
upon my head? Are you not Haj-Ewa, the mad 
queen ? 

Whose soft fingers are those I feel playing upon 
my temples? Oh, the exquisite pleasure imparted 
by their touch! Bend down, that I may look upon 
your face, and thank you—‘ Maiimee! Maiimee !’ 


I was not dead. I lived. I was saved. It was 
Haj-Ewa, and not her spirit, that poured water 
over me; it was Maiimee herself whose beautiful 
brilliant eyes were looking into mine; no wonder I 
had believed it to be an angel. 

* Carajo !’ sounded a voice that appeared hoarse with 
rage. ‘Remove those women!—pile back the fires. 
Away, mad queen! Go back to your tribe! these my 
captives—your chief no claim. Carrambo! you no 
interfere. Pile back the fires!’ 

*Yamassees !’ cried Haj-Ewa, advancing towards the 
Indians, ‘obey him not! If you do, dread the wrath 
of Wykomé! His spirit will be angry, and follow you 
in vengeance. Wherever you go, the chitta mico will 
be on your path, its rattle in your ears. It will bite 


your heel as you wander in the woods. Thou king of 


the serpents, speak I not truth ?’ 

As she uttered the interrogatory, she raised the 
rattle-snake in her hands, holding it so that it might 
be distinctly seen by those whom she addressed. At 
that instant, the reptile hissed, accompanying the 
sibillation with a sharp ‘skirr’ of its tail. 


| walking towards us. 


| torture ? 


As she ceased speaking, the hoof-strokes of a horse 
echoed through the glade, and a hundred voices 
simultaneously raised the shout : 

* Ocgeola! Oceola!’ 

That cry was grateful to my ears. Though 
already rescued, I had begun to fear it might prove 
only a short reprieve. Our delivery from death, was 
still far from certain; our advocates were but weak 
women; the mulatto king, backed by his ferocious 
followers, would scarcely have yielded to theirdemands. 
Alike disregarded would have been their threats and 
entreaties. The fires would have been rekindled, and 
the execution carried on to its end. 

In all probability, this would have been the event, 
had not Oceola in good time arrived upon the ground. 

His appearance, and the sound of his voice, at once 
reassured me. Under his protection, we had nothing 
more to fear, and a soft voice whispered in my ear 
that he came as our deliverer. 

His errand was soon made manifest. Te drew 
bridle, and halted near the middle of the camp, 
directly in front of us. I saw him dismount from 
his fine black horse—like himself, splendidly capari- 
soned. Handing the reins to a bystander, he came 
His port was superb; his 
costume brilliantly picturesque; and once more I 
beheld those three ostrich plumes—the real ones— 
that had so often mocked in my suspicious fancy. 

When near the spot, he stopped, and gazed inquir- 
ingly towards us. He might have smiled at our 
absurd situation, but his countenance betrayed no 
signs of levity; on the contrary, it was serious and 
sympathetic. I fancied it was sad. 

For some moments, he stood in a fixed attitude, 
without saying a word. 

His eyes wandered from one to the other—my 
fellow-victim and myself—as if endeavouring to 
distinguish us. No easy task. Smoke, sweat, and 
ashes must have rendered us extremely alike, and 
both difficult of identification. 

At this moment, Maiimee glided up to him, and 
whispered a word in his ear; then returning again, 
she knelt over me, and chafed my temples with her 
soft hands. 

With the exception of the young chief himself, no 
one heard what his sister had said. Upon him her 
words appeared to produce an instantaneous effect. 
A change passed over his countenance; the look of 
sadness gave place to one of furious wrath; and 
turning suddenly to the yellow king, he hissed out 
the word ‘ Fiend !’ 

For some seconds, he spoke no more; but stood 
glaring upon the mulatto, as though he would 
annihilate him by his look. 

The latter quailed under the conquering glance, 
and trembled like a leaf, but made no answer. 

* Fiend and villain!’ continued Oceola, without 
changing either tone or attitude, ‘is this the way 
you have carried out my orders? Are these the 
captives I commanded you to take? Vile runaway 
of a slave! who authorised you to inflict the fiery 
Who taught you? Not the Seminolee, 
whose name you have adopted and disgraced. By 
the spirit of Wykomé! but that I have sworn never 
to torture a foe, I should place you where these now 
stand, and burn your body to ashes. From my sight; 


Who could doubt that it was an answer in the | begone! No; stay where you are. On second thoughts, 


affirmative? Not the Yamassees, who stood awe- 
bound and trembling in the presence of the mighty 
sorceress. 

‘And you, black runaways and renegades, who 
have no god, and fear not Wykomé, dare to rebuild 
the fire—dare to lift one fagot—and you shall take 
the place of your captives. A greater than yon 
yellow monster your chief will soon be on the ground. 
Ho! yonder the Rising Sun! He comes! he comes !’ 


I may need you.’ 

And with this odd ending to his speech, the young 
chief turned upon his heel, and came walking towards 
us. 

The mulatto did not vouchsafe a reply, though his 
looks were full of vengeance. Once during the inflic- 
tion, I thought I noticed him turn his eyes towards his 
ferocious followers, as if to invoke their interference. 

But these knew that Oceola was not alone. As 
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he came up, the trampling of a large troop had been | into the air—and then continuing their shouts, rode 

heard; and it was evident that his warriors were in | on towards the opposite side. 

the woods not far distant. A single Yo-ho-ehce, in the I saw that they were white men. This surprised me; 

well-known voice of their chief, would have brought | but what astonished me still more was that I knew 

them upon the ground before its echoes had died. them—at least I knew their faces, and recognised the 
The yellow king seemed himself to be aware of | men as some of the most worthless scamps of our own 

their proximity; hence it was that he replied not. | settlement. Buta third surprise awaited me, on look- 


A word at that moment might have proved his last; | ing more narrowly at their leader. Him I knew well. 
and, with a sulky frown upon his face, he remained | Again it was Arens Ringgold ! 
silent. I had not time to recover from this third surprise, 

‘Release them!’ said Oceola, addressing the ci-devant | when still a fourth was before me. The men of 
diggers ; ‘ and be careful how you handle your spades. | the camp—both negroes and Yamassees—appeared 
Randolph!’ he continued, beuding over me, ‘I fear | terrified at this puny attack, and scattering off, hid 
I have scarcely been in time. I was far off when I | themselves in the bushes. They yelled loudly enough, 
heard of this, and have ridden hard. You have been | and some fired their guns as they retreated, but 
a wounded; are you badly hurt?’ | like the attacking party, their shots appeared to be 

I attempted to express my gratitude, qnd assure | discharged into the air! 
him I was not much injured ; but my voice was so Mystery of mysteries! what could it mean ? 
weak and hoarse as to be hardly intelligible. It I was about to inquire once more, when I observed 
grew stronger, however, as those fair fingers ad- | that my companion was occupied with his own affairs, 
ministered the refreshing draught, and we were soon | and evidently did not desire to be disturbed. I saw 
conversing freely. | that he was looking to his rifle, as if examining the 

Both of us were quickly ‘unearthed ;’ and, with | sights. 
free limbs, stood once more upon open ground. Glancing back into the glade, I perceived that 

My first thoughts were to rush towards my sister, | Ringgold had advanced close to where my sister was 
when, to my surprise, I was restrained by the chief. | seated, and was just halting in front of the group. 

‘Patience!’ said he; ‘not yet—not yet. Maiimee |I heard him address her by name, and pronounce 
will go and assure her of your safety See, she knows | some phrase of congratulation. He appeared about 
it already! Go, Maiimee! Tell Miss Randolph, her | to dismount, with the design of approaching her on 
brother is safe, and will come presently ; but she must | foot, while his men, still upon horseback, were gallop- 
remain where she is—only for a little while. Go, | ing through the camp, huzzaing fiercely, and firing 
sister, and cheer her.’ | their pistols in the air. 

Turning to me, he added in a whisper: | ‘His hour is come,’ muttered Oceola, as he glided 

‘She has been placed yonder for a purpose; you | past me—‘a fate deserved and long delayed; it has 
shall see. Come with me; I shall shew you a spec- | come at last;’ and with these words, he stepped forth 
tacle that may astonish you. ‘There is not a moment | into the open ground. 
to be lost. I hear the signal from my spies. A minute I saw him raise his piece to the level with the muzzle 
more, and we are too late. Come—come!’ pointed towards Ringgold, and the instant after, the 

Without opposing a word, I hastened after the | report rang over the camp. ‘The shrill Cu-ha-queené 
chief, who walked rapidly towards the nearest edge of | pealed from his lips as the planter’s horse sprang 
the woods. . forward with an empty saddle, and the rider himself 

He entered the timber, but went no further. When | was seen struggling upon the grass. 
fairly under cover of the thick foliage, he stopped, His followers uttered a terrified cry ; and with fear 
turned round, and stood facing towards the spot we | and astonishment depicted in their looks, galloped 
had left. back into the bushes—without even waiting to ex- 

Obedient to a sign, I imitated his example. change a word with their wounded leader, or a shot 
with the man who had wounded him. 

‘My aim has not been true,’ said Oceola, with 
singular coolness; ‘he still lives. I have received 
much wrong from him and his—ay, very much 

I had not the slightest idea of the chief’s intention, | wrong—or I might spare his wretched life. But no; 
or what was the nature of the spectacle I had been | my vow must be kept; he must die!’ 
promised. As he said this, he rushed after Ringgold, who had 

Somewhat impatient, I questioned him. regained his feet, and was making towards the bushes, 

‘A new way of winning a mistress,’ said he with a | as if with a hope of escape. 
smile. A wild scream came from the terrified wretch as 

* But who is the lover? who to be the mistress ?’ he saw the avenger at his heels. It was the last 

* Patience, Randolph, and you shall see. Oh, it is | time that voice was ever heard. 

a rare experiment, a most cunning farce, and would In a few bounds, Oceola was by his side—the long 
be laughable, were it not for the tragedy that accom- | blade glittered for an instant in the air; and the 
panies it. You shall see. But for a faithful friend, I | downward blow was given so rapidly, that the stroke 
should not have known of it, and would not have been | could scarcely be perceived. 

here to witness it. For my presence and your life, as The blow was instantaneously fatal. The knees of 
it now appears—more still, perhaps—the honour of | the wounded man suddenly bent beneath him, and he 
| || your sister—you are indebted to Haj-Ewa.’ sank lifeless on the spot where he had been struck— 

‘Noble woman!’ his body after death remaining doubled up as it had 

‘Hist! they are near; I hear the tread of hoofs. | fallen. 

One, two, three. Yes, it must be they; yes, yonder| ‘The fourth and last of my enemies,’ said Oceola, 
—see!’ as he returned to where I stood; ‘the last of those 

T looked in the direction pointed out. A small party | who deserved my vengeance, and against whom I 
of horsemen, half-a-dozen in all, was seen emerging | had vowed it.’ 
from the timber, and riding with a burst into the; ‘Scott?’ I inquired. 
open ground. As soon as they were fairly uncovered, ‘He was the third: he was killed yesterday, and 
they spurred their horses to a gallop, and with loud | by this hand.’ 


CHAPTER XCIV. 


THE END OF ARENS RINGGOLD, 


yells, dashed rapidly into the midst of the camp. On 
reaching this point, they fired their pieces—apparently 


‘Hitherto,’ he continued after a moment’s silence, 
‘Ihave fought for revenge: I have had it. I have 
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slain many of your people. I have had full satis- 
faction ; and henceforth’ 

The speaker made a long pause. 

* Henceforth ?’ I mechanically inquired. 

*I care but little how soon they kill me.’ 

As Oceola uttered these strange words, he sank 
down upon a prostrate trunk, covering his face with 
his hands. I saw that he did not expect a reply. 

There was a sadness in his tone, as though some 
deep sorrow lay upon his heart, that could neither 
be controlled nor comforted. I had noticed it before ; 
and, thinking he would rather be left to himself, I 
walked silently away. 

A few moments after, I held my dear sister in my 
arms, while Jake was comforting Viola in his black 
embrace. 

His old rival was no longer near. During the 
sham attack, he had imitated his followers, and 


latter soon returned, when sought for, the yellow 
king was not to be found in the camp. 

His absence roused the suspicions of Oceola, who 
Was now once more in action. By a signal, his 
warriors were summoned, and came galloping up. 
Several were instantly despatched in search of the 
missing chief; but after a while, these came back 
without having found any traces of him. 


One only seemed to have discovered a clue to his | played upon his lips. 


disappearance. The following of Ringgold consisted 
of only five men. The Indian had gone for some 
distance along the path by which they had retreated. 
Instead of five, there were six sets of horse-tracks 
upon their trail. 

The report appeared to produce an unpleasant 
impression upon the mind of Oceola. Fresh scouts 
were sent forth, with orders to bring back the 
mulatto, living or dead. 

The stern c»mmand proved that there were strong 
doubts about the fealty of the yellow chief, and the 
warriors of Oceola appeared to share the suspicions 
of their leader. The patriot party had suffered from 
defections of late. Some of the smaller clans, wearied 
of fighting, and wasted by a long season of famine, 
had followed the example of the tribe Omatla, and 
delivered themselves up at the fort. Though, in the 
battles hitherto fought, the Indians had generally 
been successful, they knew that their white foemen 
far outnumbered them, and that in the end the latter 
must triumph. The spirit of revenge, for wrongs 
long endured, had stimulated them at the first ; but 
they had obtained full measure of vengeance, and 
were content. Love of country—attachment to their 
old homes—mere patriotism was now balanced against 
the dread of almost complete annihilation. The latter 
weighed heaviest in the scale. 

The war-spirit was no longer in the ascendant. 
Perhaps, at this time, had overtures of peace been 
made, the Indians would have laid down their arms, 
and consented to the removal. Even Oceola could 
scarcely have prevented their acceptance of the condi- 
tions; and it was doubtful whether he would have made 
the attempt. Gifted with genius, with full knowledge 
of the strength and character of his enemy, he must 
have foreseen the disasters that were yet to befall his 
followers and his nation. It could not be otherwise. 

Was it a gloomy forecast of the futare that imparted 


to him that melancholy air, now so observable both in | 


his words and acts? Was it this, or was there a 
still deeper sorrow—the anguish of a hopeless passion 
—the drear heart longing for a love he might never 
hope to obtain? 

To me, it was a moment of strong emotion, as the 
young chief approached the spot where my sister was 
seated. Even then was I the victim of unhappy 


| 


Surely, I was wronging both. On neither could I 
detect a trace of aught that should give me uneasi- 
ness. The bearing of the chief was simply gallant 
and respectful. The looks of my sister were but the 
expressions of a fervent gratitude. 

Osceola spoke first : 

‘I have to ask your forgiveness, Miss Randolph, for 
the scene you have been forced to witness; but I 
could not permit this man to escape. Lady! he was 
your greatest enemy, as he has been ours. Through 
the co-operation of the mulatto, he had planned this 
ingenious deception, with the design of inducing 
you to become his wife; but failing in this, the mask 
would have been thrown off, and you—— I need not 
give word to his foul intent. It is fortunate I arrived 
in time.’ 

‘Brave Oceola!’ exclaimed Virginia, ‘twice have 


| you preserved the lives of my brother and myself— 
disappeared from the field; but, though most of the | 


more than our lives. We have neither words.nor 
power to thank you; I can offer only this poor 
token to prove my gratitude.’ 

As she said this, she advanced towards the chief, 
and handed him a folded parchment, which she had 
drawn from her bosom. 

Ogeola at once recognised the document; it was 
the title-deeds of his patrimonial estate. 

‘Thanks, thanks!’ he replied, while a sad smile 
‘It is indeed an act of disin- 
terested friendship. Alas! it has come too late. 
She who so much desired to possess this precious 
paper—who so much longed to return to that once 
loved home—is no more. My mother is dead. On 
yesternight, her spirit passed away.’ 

It was news even to Maiimee, who, bursting into 
a wild paroxysm of grief, fell upon the neck of my 
sister. ‘Their arms became entwined, and both wept 
—their tears mingling as they fell. 

There was silence, broken only by the sobbing of 
the girls, and at intervals the voice of Virginia, 
murmuring words of consolation. Oceola himself 
appeared too much affected to speak. 

After a while, he aroused himself from his sorrowing 
attitude. 

*Come, Randolph!’ said he, ‘we must not dwell 
on the past, while such a doubtful future is before 
us. You must go back to your home, and rebuild it. 
You have lost only a house; your rich lands still 
remain, and your negroes shall be restored to you. 
I have given orders—they are already on the way. 
This is no place for her,’ and he nodded towards 
Virginia; ‘you need not stay your departure another 
moment. Horses are ready. I myself shall conduct 
you to the borders, and beyond that, you have no 
longer an enemy to fear.’ 

As he pronounced the last words, he looked 
significantly towards the body of tlhe planter, still 
lying near the edge of the woods. I understood his 
meaning, but made no reply. 

* And she,’ I said. ‘The forest is a rude home— 
especially in such times—may she go with us?’ 

My words had reference to Maiimee. 

The chief grasped my hand, and held it with earnest 
pressure. With joy, 1 beheld gratitude sparkling in 
his eye. 

‘Thanks!’ he exclaimed—‘ thanks for that friendly 
offer: it was the very favour I would have asked. 
You speak true; the trees must shelter her no more. 
Randolph! I can trust you—with her life—with her 
honour. ‘Take her to your home!’ 


CHAPTER XCV. 


THB 
The sun was going down in the west, as we took our 


suspicions; and with eager scrutiny, I scanned tie | departure from the Indian camp. For myself, I had 


countenances of both as they met. 


not the slightest idea of the direction in which we 
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should go; but with such a guide, there was no | 
danger of losing the way. 

We were far from the settlements of the Suwanee— 

a long day’s journey—and we did not expect to reach 
tee. before another sun should set. That night there 
would be moonlight—if the clouds did not hinder it 
—and it was our intention to travel throughout the | 
early part of the night, and then encamp. By this 
means, the journey of to-morrow would be shortened. 

To our guide the country was well known, and 
every road that led through it. 

For a long distance, the route conducted through 
open woods, and we could all ride abreast ; 

path grew narrower, and we were compelled to go 
. twos, or in single file. Habitually the young chief | 
and I kept in the advance—our sisters riding close 
behind us. Behind these came Jake and Viola; and 


in the rear, half-a-dozen Indian horsemen—the body- | 


guard of Oceola. 

I wondered he had not brought with him more 
of his followers, and even expressed my surprise. 
He made light of the danger. ‘The soldiers, he 
said, knew better than to be out after night; and for 
that part of the country, through which we were to 
travel by daylight, no troops ever strayed into it. 
Besides, there had been no scouting of late; the 
weather was too hot for such work. If we met any 
party, they would be of his own people. From these, 
of course, we had nothing to fear. Since the war 
began, he had often travelled most of the same route 
alone. He appeared satisfied that there was no 
danger. 

For my part, I was not. I knew that the path we 
were following must take us within a few miles of 
Fort King. I remembered the escape of Ringgold’s 
crew. They were likely enough to have ridden 
straight to the fort, and communicated an account 
of the planter’s death, garnished by a tale of their 
own brave attack upon the Indians. Among the 
authorities, Ringgold was no common man, A party 
might be organised to proceed to the camp. We were 
on the very road to meet them. 

Another circumstance I thought of—the mysterious 
disappearance of the mulatto, as was suppused, in 
company with these men. It was enough to create 


suspicion. I expressed it to the chief. 
*No fear,’ said he, in reply ; ‘my trackers will be 
after them; they will bring me word in time. But 


no,’ he added, hesitating, and for a moment appearing 
thoughtful; ‘they may not get up with them before the 
night falls, and then——- You speak true, Randolph. 
I have acted imprudently. I should not care for 
those foolish fellows; but the mulatto—that is dif- 
ferent: he knows all the paths; and if it should be 
that he is turning traitor—if it——- Well, we are 
astart now, and -we must goon. You can have nothing 
to fear; and as for me, Oceola never yet turned his 
back—and will not now—upon danger. 
you believe me, Randolph, I rather seek it than | 
otherwise ?’ 

‘Seek danger?’ 

* Ay—death, death!” 

‘Speak low: do not let them hear you say so.’ 

*Ah, yes!’ he added, lowering his tone, and 
speaking in a half soliloquy; ‘in truth, I long for 
its coming.’ 

The words were spoken with an emphasis that left | 
no room to doubt of their earnestness. 

Some deep melancholy had settled upon his spirit, 
and was preying upon it continually. What could be 
its cause ? 

I could remain silent no longer. Friendship, not 
curiosity, incited me. I vouchsafed the inquiry. 

* You have observed it then? But not since we | 
set out—not since you made that friendly offer? | 
Ah, Randolph! you have rendered me happy. 


but the | 


Nay, will 


was she alone that made the prospect of death so 
gloomy.’ 

‘Why speak you of death ?” 

* Because it is near.’ 
| Not to you?’ 
| ‘Yes, tome. The Presentiment is upon me that I 

have not long to live.’ 
| * Nonsense, Powell.’ 
‘Friend, it is true—I have my death-warning,’ 
‘Come, Oceola! this is unlike you. Surely you are 
| above such vulgar fancies? I will not believe you can 
entertain them.’ 

‘Think you I speak of supernatural signs? of the 
| Screec h of the qua-bird, or the hooting of the mid- 

night owl—of omens in the air, the ‘earth, or the 
water ? No, no; I am above such shallow supersti- 
| tions. For all that, I know I must soon die. It was 
wrong of me to call my death-warning a presentiment 
—it is a physical fact that announces my approaching 
end —it is here.’ 

As he said this, he raised his hand, with a gesture 
as if to indicate the chest. I understood his melan- 
choly meaning. 

‘I would rather,’ he continued after a pause— 
‘rather it had been my fate to fall upon the. field of 
battle. True, death is not alluring in any shape, 
but that appears to me most preferable. I would 
choose it rather than linger on; nay, I have chosen 
it. Ten times have I thus challenged death—gone 
half-way to meet it—but, like a coward or a coy 
bride, it refuses to meet me.’ 

There was something almost unearthly in the laugh 
that accompanied these last words—a strange simile 
—a strange man. 

I could scarcely make an effort to cheer him. In 
fact, he needed no cheering: he seemed happier than 
before. Had it not been so, my poor speech, assuring 
him of his robust looks, would have been words thrown 
away. He knew they were but the false utterance of 
friendship. 

I had even suspected it myself. I had noticed the 
pallid skin—the attenuated fingers—the glassed and 
sunken eye. ‘This, then, was the canker that was 
prostrating that noble spirit. I had assigned a far 
different cause. 

The future fate of his sister had been the heaviest 
load upon his heart. He told me so as we went 
onward. 

I need not repeat the promises I then made to him. 
It was not necessary they should be vows: my own 
happiness would hinder me from breaking them. 


| 


CHAPTER XCVI. 


OCEOLA’S FATE—CONCLUSION. 


| We were seated near the edge of the little opening 
| where we had encamped—a pretty parterre, fragrant 
with the perfume of a thousand flowers. The moon 
was shedding down a flood of silvery light, and objects 
| around us appeared almost as distinctly as by day. 
The leaves of the tall palms, the waxen flowers of the 
| magnolias, the yellow blossoms of the zanthoxylon 
trees, could all be distinguished in the clear moon- 
beams. 

The four of us were seated together—brothers and 
| sisters—conversing freely as in the olden time; and 
the scene vividly recalled the past to us all. 

But memory now produced only sad reflections, as 
it suggested thoughts of the future. Perhaps we four 
should never meet again. Gazing upon the doomed 
form before me, I had no heart for reminiscences of 

oy. 
: “We had passed Fort King in safety—had encoun- 
tered no white face—strange I should fear to meet 
men of my own race—and no longer had we any 


It | | apprehension of danger, either from ambush or open 
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attack. The Indian guard, with black Jake in their 
midst, were near the centre of the glade, grouped by 
the fire, and cooking their suppers. So secure did the 
chieftain feel, that he had not even placed a sentinel 
on the path. He appeared indifferent to danger. 

The night was waning late, and we were about 
returning to the tents—which the men had pitched 
for us—when a singular noise reached us from the 
woods! ‘To my ears, it sounded like the surging of 
water, as of heavy rain or the ‘sough’ of distant 
rapids. 

Oceola interpreted it otherwise. It was the con- 
tinuous ‘ whisking’ of leaves caused by a numerous 
band passing through the bushes, either of men or 
animals. 

We instantly rose to our feet, and stood listening. 

The noise continued; but now we could hear the 
snapping of dead branches, and the metallic clinking 
of weapons. 

It was too late to retreat. The noise came from 
every side. A circle of armed men was closing 
around the glade. 

I looked towards OQceola. I expected to see him 
rush to his rifle that lay near. ‘lo my surprise, he 
did not stir. 


His few followers were already on the alert, and | 


had hastened to his side to receive his orders. Their 
words and gestures declared their determination to 
die in his defence. 

In reply to their hurried speeches, the chieftain 
made a sign that appeared to astonish them. The 
butts of their guns suddenly dropped to the ground, 
and the warriors stood in listless attitudes, as if they 
had given up the intention of using them! 

‘It is too late,’ said Oceola, in a calm voice—‘ too 
late! We are completely surrounded. Innocent blood 
might be spilled ; and mine is the only life they are in 
search of. Let them come on; they are welcome to 
it now. Farewell, sister! Randolph, farewell! Fare- 
well, Virg’ 

The plaintive screams of Maiimee—of Virginia— 
my own bursting, and no longer silent grief, drowned 
the voice that was uttering those wild adieus. 

Clustering close to the chief, we knew not what was 
passing around us. Our whole attention was fixed 
upon him, until the shouts of men, and the loud 
words of command proceeding from their officers, 
warned us that we were in the midst of a battalion 
of soldiers. On looking up, we saw that we were 
hemmed in by a circle of men in blue uniforms, 
whose glancing bayonets formed a chevaux de frise 
around us. 

As no resistance was offered, not a shot had been 
fired; and save the shouting of men and the ringing 
of steel, no other sounds were heard. 

Shots were fired afterwards, but not tokill. It was 
a feu-de-joie to celebrate the success of this important 
capture. 

The capture was soon complete. Oceola, held by 
two men, stood in the midst of his pale-faced foes—a 
prisoner. 

His followers were also secured; and the soldiers 
fell back into a more extended line—enclosing the 
captives in their midst. 

At this moment a man appeared in front of the 
ranks, and near to where the prisoners were standing. 
He was in conversation with the officer who com- 
manded. His dress bespoke him an Indian; but his 
yellow face contradicted the supposition. His head 
was turbaned, and three black plumes drooped over 
his brow. ‘There was no mistaking the man. 

The sight was maddening. It restored all his fierce 
energy to the Seminole chief; and, flinging aside the 
soldiers as if they had been children, he sprang forth 
from their grasp, and bounded towards the yellow 
man. 


Fortunate for the latter, Oceola was unarmed. He 
had no weapon left him—neither pistol nor knife ; and, 
while wringing his bayonet from the gun of a soldier, 
the traitor found time to escape. 

The chief uttered a groan, as he saw the miscreant 
pass through the serried line, and stand secure beyond 
the reach of his vengeance. 

It was but a fancied security on the part of the 
renegade. His death had been decreed, though it 
reached him from an unexpected quarter. 

As he stood outside, and facing toward the cap- 
tives, a dark form was seen gliding up from behind. 
It was that of a woman—a majestic woman—whose 
grand beauty was visible even in the moonlight, 
though no one saw either her or her beauty. The 
prisoners alone were fronting towards her, and 
observed her approach. 

It was a scene of only a few seconds’ duration. The 
woman stole close up to the mulatto, and for a 
moment her arms appeared entwined around his 
neck. 

There was the sheen of some object that in the 
moonlight gleamed like metal. It was a living 
weapon—it was the dread crotalus. 

The rattle could be heard distinctly; and close 
following rose a wild cry of terror as its victim felt the 
cold contact of the reptile around his neck, and its 
sharp fangs entering his flesh. 

The woman was scen suddenly to withdraw the 
serpent; and holding its glistening body over her 
head, she cried aloud : 

‘Grieve not, Oceola—thou art avenged! avenged! 
the chittamico has avenged you.’ 

Saying this, the woman glided rapidly away; and 
before the astonished listeners could cut off her 
retreat, she had entered among the bushes, and 
disappeared. 

The horror-struck mulatto staggered over the 
ground, pale and terrified, his eyes almost starting 
from their sockets. Men gathered around, and 
endeavoured to administer remedies. Gunpowder 
and tobacco were tried ; but no one knew the simples 
that would cure him. 

It proved his death-wound; and before another 
sun went down, he had ceased to live. 

* 


With Oceola’s capture the war did not cease— 
though I bore no further part in it—neither did it 
end with his death, which followed a few weeks after. 
Not by court-martial execution did he die—for he was 
no rebel, and could claim the privilege of a prisoner 
of war—but of that disease which he knew had long 
doomed him. Captivity may have hastened the event. 
His proud spirit sank under confinement, and with it 
the noble frame in which it was enshrined. 

Friends and enemies stood around him in his last 
hour, and listened to his dying words. Both alike 
wept. In that chamber of death, there was not a 
tearless cheek; and many a soldier's eye was moist 
as he listened to the muffled drum that made music 
over the grave of the noble Ogeola. 

* * 

After all, it proved to be the jovial captain who had 
won the heart of my capricious sister. It was long 
before I discovered their secret, which let light in 
upon a maze of mysteries; and I was so spited about 
their having concealed it from me, that I almost 
refused to share the plantation with them. 

When I did so, at length—under threat of Virginia 
—not her solicitor—I kept what I considered the 
better half for myself and Maiimee. 

The old homestead remained ours, and a new home 
soon appeared upon it—a fitting casket for the jewel 
it was destined to contain. 

I had still an out-plantation to spare—the fine old 
Spanish clearing on the Tupelo creek. I wanted a 
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man to manage it, or rather a ‘man and wife of good 
character, without incumbrances.’ 

And for this purpose, who could have been better 
than Black Jake and Viola—since they completely 
answered the above conditions ? 

I had another freehold at my disposal—a very 
small one. It was situated by the edge of the swamp, 
and consisted of a log-cabin, with the most circum- 
scribed of all ‘clearings’ around it. But this was 
already in possession of a tenant whom—although he 
paid me no rent—I would not have ejected for the 
world. He was an old alligator-hunter of the name 
of Hickman. 

Another of like ‘ kidney ’—Weatherford by name— 
lived near on an adjoining plantation; but the two 
were oftener together than apart. 

Both had suffered a good deal of rough haydling in 
their time—from the claws of ‘bars,’ the jaws and 
tails of alligators, and the tomahawks of Indians. 
When together, or among friends, they delighted to 
narrate their hairbreadth escapes; and both were 
often heard to declare that the ‘toughest scrape they 
ever kumm’d clar out o’ war a. burnin’ forest o’ 
dog-goned broom-pines, an’ about ten thousand red 
Indyuns aroun’ them.’ 

They did come clear out of this scrape, however, 
and lived long after to tell the tale with many a 
fanciful exaggeration. 


END OF OCEOLA, 


THE MONTH: 
SCIENCE AND ARTS. 


Tue sessions of the learned and scientific societies 
are over; philosophers and savans, in common with 
under-graduates, are dispersing for ‘the long;’ and, 
except at the British Association meeting at Leeds 
in September next, science will not have much to say 
for herself before next November. The Fellows of the 
Royal Society have something to occupy their thoughts 
with during the vacation—namely, a new president. 
Lord Wrottesley, the actual president—a well-known 
astronomer, and excellent man of business—has 
announced his intention to resign the chair at the 
Society’s anniversary, next St Andrew’s Day. This 
announcement has been made the occasion of appeals 
to the Fellows—in some instances, more wordy than 
wise—to lay aside flunkeyism, tuft-hunting, and so 
forth, and to ask why Mr Faraday should not be 
chosen. As it happens, Mr Faraday was asked to 
allow himself to be put in nomination; but, as those 
who know him best anticipated, he declined the 
honour. Sir Benjamin Brodie was next applied to; 
he has given his consent; and there is every reason 
to believe that he will be elected president when the 
time comes. The right course for the Royal Society, 
as well as for other people, is to do that which is best 
and wisest, without regard to what the world may 
think thereof. 

Of things exhibited at the soirées of certain scientific 
societies, some are well worthy of remark, as, for 
example, the large collection of water-colour land- 
scapes painted by Mr Atkinson during his long travel 
in Oriental and Western Siberia. To most persons, the 
vast country in question is but a name, a patch on a 
map; but these views present it to the eye with 
its extraordinary characteristics of river, rock and 
mountain, and sky of marvellous splendour. And 
in that remote land, Russia is now developing her 
resources to the utmost, even to the borders of India 
and China, Other things which surprised all who 
saw them, were the products of Burmese naphtha, or 
Rangoon tar, as it is called commercially. Some 
account of this tar was communicated to the Royal 
Society, last year, by Mr Warren de la Rue, shewing 


it to be rich in materials for the chemist; and since 
then, by diligent researches, most satisfactory results 
have been obtained. As Mr Barlow explained, in a 
lecture at the Royal Institution, the practical results 
have been worked out in the laboratory at Price’s 
celebrated candle-factory at Vauxhall; and what 
these are was shewn by the specimens exhibited. 
Out of that black tar, the chemist extracts Belmontine, 
a beautiful wax-like substance, of which candles are 
made so brilliant and transparent that wax appears 
dull in comparison. Three qualities of oil are also 
obtained ; one resembling gin in appearance when seen 
in a flask, burning with a brilliant flame, and ignitible 
only with a wick—hence no danger of explosion; 
and two, brown in colour, useful for machinery and 
spindles, and with the advantage that they produce 
none of the corrosive effects on metal produced by 
other oils, for they are not decomposable into an acid. 
Then there is a detergent fluid that removes spots 
without staining even delicate coloured silks, to which 
the name of Sherwoodole is given; and we have seen 
small specimens of a splendid crimson powder got out 
of the wonderful tar, which, it is thought, will be 
much prized by dyers. And the researches are still 
going on, for the products are not yet all discovered. 
Hence we have a new import, and a new resource for 
industry. The Burmese dig holes in the ground near 
the Irawaddy, and the tar flows slowly in from the 
surrounding soil, and, as it accumulates, is ladled into 
iron tanks, and hermetically closed, to prevent the 
escape of the volatile matters. 

A paper, by Mr Fairbairn, read before the Royal 
Society, contains, under the title ‘On the Resistance of 
Tubes to Collapse,’ some most important experimental 
results, and practical applications, which may be 
briefly summed up as follows: The construction of 
steam-boilers has not kept pace with the increased 
pressure to which they are now subjected. Formerly, 
the pressure was from ten pounds to fifteen pounds to 
the square inch; now, it is 150 pounds. Hence fre- 
quent explosions, with, at times, disastrous conse- 
quences. The outer shell of boilers is commonly made 
three or four times as strong as the internal flues, 
whereby the flues collapse, explode, and blow the 
outer shell to pieces. 

The remedy is, to make of equal strength all parts 
of an engine or boiler acted on by the steam, so that 
the resistance shall be uniform.—To take care that 
the flues shall be perfectly cylindrical, that being the 
form which resists best.—To remember that the 
longer a flue or tube is, the less can it be depended 
on for strength. A tube thirty feet long is weak 
in comparison with one of ten feet. Hence short 
tubes or flues are to be preferred ; but long ones may 
be strengthened by fitting on them rigid hoops at 
reguiar intervals, the effect of which is to render the 
space between any two hoops as strong as if the tube 
were of that length only. Another precaution is, to 
put the flues together, not with lap-joints, as is the 
usual way, but with butt-joints, covered by a ring 
through which the rivets are passed. Where lap- 
joints are used, angle-irons should be introduced to 
give strength. 

Although these results and improved methods 
will be best appreciated by engineers and practical 
mechanics, they are important to the public at large, 
seeing how dependent we are on steam-boilers for 
travelling. If Mr Fairbairn lessens the risks of 
travelling, the community will have to thank him 
for highly meritorious service. For our part, we 
gladly assist, by this brief summary, in making his 
improvements known. 

Experimental researches are assiduously kept up 
by the authorities at Woolwich: among the latest are 
those on the flight of projectiles, with a view to com- 
bine the utmost accuracy of aim with the greatest 
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economy of powder; and others with superheated 
steam in navigation which give satisfactory results, 
for it heightens power, accelerates speed, and lessens 
the consumption of coal. And something has been 
done in a matter which many will consider as the 
most important of all—namely, improved cooking for 
soldiers. A stove apparatus, invented by Captain 
Grant, bakes, boils, and stews all at once, with a 
saving of four-fifths of the coal required by the old 
method, and without stifling the kitchen by clouds of 
steam and disagreeable fumes. It was found that 
three meals for 1050 men could be cooked with 500 
pounds of coal, and that there is no loss, but equal 
economy in cooking for a smaller number.—At Ports- 


towards the cost, and the Geological Society are 
going to accomplish the work. It is thought that the 
exploration will throw new light on some of the great 
questions of geology. The limestone of Devonshire 
is rich in fossils; and Kent’s Hole, near Torquay, is 
a well-known specimen of its caverns.—Professor 
Ramsay has made the geological characteristics of 
Canada the subject of a paper for the Geological 
Society, and a lecture at the Royal Institution. We 
mention it because it seems to define the time at 
which one of the great geological periods—the drift- 
period—closed. The great escarpment seen at 
Queenston and Lewiston was once a _ coast-line 
washed by the sea. ‘This sea deposited a clay, known 


mouth, trials have been made of a chain portcullis, | locally as the Leda clay; and while this deposit was 


constructed after the manner of the chain-armour of 
the olden time, to see whether it could be depended 
on to keep besiegers outside of town-gates. It is 


going on, the falls of Niagara began to plunge over 
the escarpment. The falls have worn a deep gorge 
back through the rock for seven miles to their 


made of three-eighth chain, properly linked together, | present site, at the rate of a mile, as geologists calcu- 


and will resist the explosion of bags of powder, but 
gives way before cannon-balls. A notion prevails 
that in some circumstances the contrivance will be 
eminently useful—in baffling an assault, for example. 

A report, favourable to the undertaking, has been 
received at the Admiralty from Captain Pullen, who 
was sent out in the Cyclops to sound in the Red Sea 
for a track for a telegraph cable. A telegraph to 
India is much wanted; and while the experts are 
debating on the merits of the Euphrates Valley or the 
Red Sea routes, the people are wondering why the 
telegraph was not laid months ago. Some imagine 
the delay to be owing to secret political reasons.— 
There is talk of a new telegraph to America, con- 
necting England and the continent, from Hull to 
Cuxhaven; thence by lines already established to the 
Mediterranean ; thence to the Azores; and so across 
the Atlantic. It is proposed to use sounds instead of 
signs, and experiments are making with different- 
toned belis to communicate messages.—The Portu- 
guese government are about to establish a monthly 
line of steamers to trade from Lisbon to the Azores, 
and the west coast of Africa; and here we are led to 
remark, that while even minor European states carry 
on ocean steam-navigation successfully, the United 
States lines either fail or are worked at a loss. Clearly 
the race is not always to the swift. After all, canvas 
is not to be despised, seeing that the Red Jacket sailed 
from Melbourne to Liverpool in sixty-three days on 
her last voyage.—Sir John Pakington, with an antici- 
patory liberality unusual in a lord of the Admiralty, 
has made known to the Royal and Astronomical 
Societies, that a free passage will be granted on board 


one of Her Majesty's ships, to any English astronomer, | 


who, being at Rio de Janeiro in September next, may 
wish to observe the total eclipse of the sun then to 
take place, from St Paul’s or St Catherine’s on the 
coast of Brazil; and that instructions will be given 
to the commander to render all needful assistance 
in setting up the instruments, and the work of 
observation. 

Sir Charles Lyell’s recent explorations of Teneriffe, 
Etna, and Vesuvius, have borne fruit in the shape of 
a paper to the Royal Society on lavas, and certain 
volcanic phenomena therewith connected. The sub- 
ject is one in which geologists are deeply interested. 
Another geological matter is, the discovery of a 
cave in the limestone near Brixham, in Devonshire. 
Labourers, while digging the foundation for a cottage, 
broke into a cavity in the side of a hill, which, on 
examination, was found to lead into a cave, where, 
besides stalactite and stalagmite, the bones of numer- 
ous animals were discovered. Precautions have been 
taken to preserve the cavern from pillage, until it 
can be properly explored by competent geologists, a 
task that will not be long delayed, for the Royal 
Society have voted L.100 from their Donation Fund 


late, in 5000 years. Hence 35,000 years have elapsed 
since the close of the drift-period. If this calculation 
can be verified, ‘an important step will be gained,’ 
as Professor Ramsay observes, ‘towards the actual 
estimate of a portion of geological time.’ 

There is something interesting to be said concern- 
ing physiological subjects. M. Brown-Séquard, one 
of the most distinguished of living physiologists, is 
lecturing at St Bartholomew's Hospital, and at the 
College of Surgeons. He is well known for laborious 
researches on the phenomena of the nervous system, 
in which he has made remarkable discoveries, espe- 
cially as to the effect of incisions. In one of his 
lectures, he exhibited guinea-pigs which had been 
experimented on some months ago by cutting certain 
nerves; the hinder limbs became paralysed, but in 
time the animals recovered the power of voluntary 
motion, attended, however, with a very curious result 
—tle operator could put them into a fit of epilepsy 
whenever he pleased. It appears that by the cutting 
of the nerves, the animals lose sensation except in 
one cheek, and if that spot be irritated, a fit is the 
immediate consequence. Another noticeable parti- 
cular is, that the lice which infest the animals con- 
gregate on that spot, and nowhere else. Whether it 
be that there is more warmth, or more perspiration 
than on other parts of the body, is not known; at 
anyrate, physiologists are agreed as to the singular 
and suggestive nature of the phenomenon. It appears, 
moreover, that if the sensibility of the sensitive spot 
be destroyed, then the guinea-pig ceases to be liable 
to epilepsy. Applying this fact to human physiology, 
M. Brown-Séquard says that there is in the human 
body a spot, discoverable, as he believes, by galvanism, 
which, if deprived of its sensibility, would in like 
manner completely prevent attacks of epilepsy. 
These are important facts, which, while they lead to 
the hope that a distressing disease may be abated or 
altogether removed from the list of diseases, teach us 
that we have yet very much to learn concerning the 
economy of the nervous system. If M. Brown- 
Séquard’s conclusions can be successfully worked 
out and applied, he will deserve a monument not less 
than Jenner, to whom tardy justice has at length 
been done by a commemorative statue among the 
warriors in Trafalgar Square. 

We cannot forbear calling attention here to the 
registrar-general’s last quarterly report, as it contains 
matters in which we are all concerned. He tells us 
that the number of marriages in 1857, particularly in 
the last quarter, was below the average. He states 
the total number for the year as 159,392. The births 
were 662,884, and the deaths 420,019. In the first 
quarter of the present year, the births amounted to 
171,001, a greater number than any registered in any 
corresponding quarter. It is as if nature were zealous 
to make up the loss occasioned by war, when she 
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sends children into the world here in England at 
the rate of 1900 a day. Allowing for deaths, there 
was an actual increase of 501 daily. At the same 
time there has been a remarkable falling-off in 
emigration from the United Kingdom since the 
Russian war. In the first three months of 1849, the 
number of emigrants was 60,626: in the first three 
months of 1858, only 19,146. , 

In discussing the deaths in the first quarter of this 
year, numbering 125,902, the registrar tells us that 
out of these there were 488 every day which may 
properly be called ‘unnatural deaths.’ This is a 
startling conclusion; but the winter was cold, and 
whenever the temperature falls below forty, the 
death-barometer rises rapidly; and diseases of the 
respiratory organs become fatally prevalent. Besides, 
our attention is called to diphtheria, a new form oi 
throat-disease, malignant in character. It ts some- 
times called the ‘Boulogne disease,’ because of so 
many English having suffered from it in that town; 
and at a time, too, when the French authorities 
declared it to be unusually healthy. For this disease 
it appears we are especially indebted_to the noxious 
exhalations from cess-pools, sewers Mguily-holes, and 
the like. Dr Barker has made a Aumber of curious 
experiments on dogs and birds by confining them in 
a chamber into which air can be introduced direct 
from a cess-pool at pleasure. In every case the effect 
was hurtful, and would have been fatal if continued 
long enough. This, on a small scale, is but an 
example of what is going on in towns and cities, 
villages and country mansions continually—day and 
night. ‘A variation in the pressure of the atmo- 
sphere draws up the stinking air from the sewers, like 
Dr Barker’s bellows.’ 

Who is there will not unite with the registrar, 
where he says: ‘It is now time that this cruel experi- 
ment should cease. Last year, when no epidemic 
prevailed, not less than 14,795 unnatural deaths were 
registered in London. This was the aggregate effect 
of the impure airs, and of other sanitary defects. . . . 
The sweet odours that enter the country are taxed; 
and every one has witnessed the admirable zeal of 
Her Majesty’s customs’ officers in their searches for 
Eau de Cologne. If a tax could be levied upon odours 
of another description, bearing some proportion to 
the evil they do, it would be much more productive ; 
and if it were levied through the agency of the 
Boards of Works in London, and the Sewers Com- 
mission elsewhere, it might be more beneficial, as 
they would undoubtedly find it economical to 
substitute fountains of rose-water for their present 
gully-holes.’ 

Among the lectures delivered before the United 
Service Institution—on subjects important to the 
army and navy—is one by Dr Guy—‘On the Sanitary 
Condition of the British Army, and especially on the 
Want of Space in Barracks. That the mortality of 
our soldiers, especially of the foot-guards, should be 
greater than that of the civil population, he calls ‘a 
distressing and disgraceful fact.’ Chief among the 
causes of this mortality is overcrowding, whereby 
the men breathe over and over again air fouler than 
a horse-pond. If it could only be rendered visible, 
they would mutiny forthwith every man—and why 
not? Another cause is want of work. Idleness is 
fatal to longevity, as proved by returns concerning 
classes who are not soldiers. At the age of thirty, an 
agricultural labourer may expect to live forty-one 
and a half years longer; a nobleman, the lord of 
parks and broad acres, only thirty-one years. Tlie 
labourer is commonly badly lodged, and poorly fed ; 
but he works, and works every day; the nobleman 
rarely does anything that can be dignified with the 
name of work—lhence he dies of ennui and self-indul- 


the agricultural labourer; sailors come next; then 
policemen; the fire brigade; aristocrats; tailors, 
compositogs, and clerks; draymen and _ licensed 
victuallers ; and last, soldiers. It will surprise many 
readers to find the labourer at the head of the list, the 
aristocracy half-way down, and infantry at the foot. 
Let soldiers have more varied ex¢rcise than that of 
drill—let them have more air, let them do farm-work 
whenever possible, and play at cricket and quoits 
every day. 

Dr Guy feels deeply on the subject, and in closing 
his lecture, called attention to the achievements at 
Balaklava, to the ‘soldiers’ victory’ at Inkermann; to 
the heroic discipline on board the sinking Birkenhead, 
and the rescue of the Sarah Sands. ‘I have paid,’ he 
said, ‘ the first instalment of my debt of gratitude to 
the noblest and bravest army that ever rallied round 
the standards of a careless, indifferent, and too often 
ungrateful nation.’ 


ALL FOR A PENNY. 


Amone the evils which were predicted by the 
opponents of the ‘cheap press’ was this, that each 
inconsiderable trade would have its own weekly 
organ, and every parish its particular penny trumpet; 
but although we must accept the fact, there is no 
necessity to accept it as an evil. A local journal 
which now lies before us, modestly entitled the 
Tottenham and Edmonton Advertiser, is a proof of this ; 
it is a monthly periodical consisting of some ten broad 
pages, about four of which are devoted to advertise- 
ments, and one to the times of arrival and departure 
of the metropolitan trains; the rest is taken up with 
the ordinary intelligence of a local paper, with some 
interesting and unusual matter in addition. This 
last consists of a careful meteorological report of the 
district; of a catalogue of all the wild-flowers which 
grow in the neighbourhood, with an accurate descrip- 
tion of their whereabouts, such as might have been 
written by some botanical White of Selborne; of an 
account of the insects which make their appearance 
in each month respectively; of a monthly almanac 
adapted to local circumstances, with meetings of the 
choral society of Tottenham instead of European 
battles, and with sittings of the bench of magistrates 
instead of red-letter saints; and especially of anti- 
quarian or archeological investigations, such as may 
give an interest to tle locality. 

It seems to us that this is not only a very liberal 
carte, but just the fare which a local journal should 
endeavour to provide for its readers. Nor should 
we omit to mention that in addition to all this 
pleasant intelligence there are not wanting the graces 
of the muse, and the lively efforts of fancy. The bard 
of the Tottenham and Edmonton Advertiser, to use the 
words of a great critic, ‘treads in the shadow’ of 
Longfellow himself, and indeed parodies him, in the 
following description of two dignitaries of the parish: 


On a seat beside the highway, 
With their pipes and their tobacco, 
In the fading light of evening, 
With their faces looking westward: 
Gazing, as the sun descended 
O’er the purple hills of Muswell; 
Watching all the darkening shadows, 
As they lengthened, lengthened, lengtheved; 
With their faces flushed and reddened, 
In the glory of the sunset— 
As a maiden’s cheeks are crimsoned 
When she first beholds our author ; 
When she feels her heart departing, 
Passing into his possession— 
Sat the Beadle of our parish, 
And beside him, in his glazed hat, 


gence. Dr Guy makes a list which commences with 


With his blue coat and his choker, 
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With his white gloves and his truncheon, 
Sat a ‘ Bobby,’ a Policeman: 

Each recounting his adventures, ° 
Telling of his deeds of valour ; 

Telling of his might and prowess, 
Boasting of his might and prowess. 


While, under the head of ‘The Board of Health and 
the Civil Service Examination Commission,’ the 
following examples are given of the probable ordeal 
the local authorities will have to undergo—as being 
especially suitable for them—before Her Majesty’s 
Commissioners. 


THE BOARD OF NEALTH AND THE CIVIL SERVICE 
EXAMINATION COMMISSION. 


It is rumoured that the new members of the above 
Board will have to undergo an examination by Her 
Majesty’s Commissioners, and the following, we are 
credibly informed, are some of the questions which they 
will have to answer : 


Latin.—Define accurately the difference between meum 
and tuum. Explain the relation between propria que 
maribus and ceteris paribus. 

Mathematics—How many churehwardens go to a 
beadle ? (As this is an important local question, the sum 
must be worked out to fourteen places of decimals.) 

History.—Mention the two instances in the last 600 
years when the parish engine had arrived before the fire 
was extinguished. 

Geography.—Point out the precise spot in Carbuncle 
Ditch where boys find good sport in fishing. (For fact, 
see Medical Officer's Report, published in February 1857.) 

Grammar.—Put into grammatical English the last 
month’s minutes of the Local Board. 

Literature.— Enumerate the first-rate authors who con- 
tribute to the Tottenham and Edmonton Advertiser. 

Moral Qualifications.—How often can you eat your 
own words without feeling any bad effect ? 

Sanitary.—How much soft sawder would you recom- 
mend the Board to administer to the parish annually? 


If this be not very good or very witty, it is, at 
least, better and wittier than what passed for infor- 
mation and fancy in newspapers affecting to be 
universal not many years ago: and we hail it as a 
proof that the Penny Press, even when solely local, 
can be made of value, and are glad to see that similar 
papers of equal cheapness are growing up elsewhere. 


MAY MORNING. 


Ue and away! “tis jocund May ; 
The lark already is singing, 
In every bush spring glories flush, 
And the fresh green corn is springing. 


Waste not the hours when early flowers 
Their sweetest scents exhale, 

When the budding thorn salutes the morn, 
And fragrance floats on the gale. 


Oh, the matin prinie is the-loveliest time 
Of this lovely month of May, 

And to. gather its dews will joy diffuse 
Throughout the live-long day. , 

The sun is come, and the insects hum, 
With joy the air is filling ; 

With mellow note the black-bird’s throat 
In ecstasy is thrilling. 


The arums peep from their long, long sleep, 
And their lordly stems uprear ; 

Kingcups unfold their stars of gold, 
Pale cowslip buds appear. 


With silver tide the streamlets glide, 
And as they wander by, 

The forget-me-not, with its bright blue spot, 
Opens its laughing eye. 

The wind-flower nods to the silvan gods, 
The sweet blue-bells are ringing 

Their faéry chime to the matin prime, 
And the violets are incense flinging. 


Then let our hearts take up their parts, 
And join the grateful choir, 

In echoes long repeat the song; 
Such strains can never tire. 


Ah! the morn of May is a holiday 
Not only to birds and flowers, 

It gladness brings on its joyous wings 
To these human hearts of ours. 

For children greet, with offerings mect, 
The year’s most favoured child, 

With pastimes gay, and roundelay, 
And garlands richly piled. 

And on the green they choose their Queen, 
The happy Queen of the May ; 

In a merry ring they dance and sing, 
And who so blithe as they? 


And the sooty hosts—so London boasts— 
This day allowed to rest, 
Are called to share their master’s fare, 
Nor dread his stern behest. 
Oh, human flowers! these happy hours 
Of sunshine and of joy, 
Their fruit shall bear, though toil and care 
In future years annoy. 
For the thoughts of bliss that the heart may n:iss 
When life grows sad and drear, 
Yet shed a light which still glows bright 
Through the tints of autumn sere. 
Then up and away! to greet fair May, 
With smiles the earth adorning ; 
Cull life’s best flowers, and let well-spent hours 
Shed joy like a sweet May morning. 
B. K. 


The present number of the Journal completes the Ninth 
Volume, for which a title-page and index have been prepared, 


| and may be had of the publishers and their agents. 
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